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HARTFORD—FIRST SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tie minutes of the proceedings of the board of visiters for 
this school society for 1840-1, together with several reports 
adopted by the board, have been sent to us for publication. 


Immediately after their appointment by the society, the 
board of visiters, consisting of nine members, met and organ- 
ized by the choice of a chairman and secretary. The secre- 
tary was directed in the outset to enter in a book to be provi- 
ded for that purpose, all of the proceedings of the board. 

The expediency of appointing a sub-committee of two, ac- 
cording to the provisions of section 11 of the act of 1839, was 
then discussed; and the Rev. 1. N. Spfague and Melvin 
Copeland were chosen such committee, with instructions to 
examine all candidates as teachers, to visit all the schools, to 
make all returns and reports required of this board by law, 
subject to such regulations as the board might make. 

In addition to this sub-committee, who are to make two 
Visits to each school during each season ef schooling, one or 
more district was assigned to each member of the board to 
visit at least once a month, without any previous notice to the 
teacher or scholars, and to report to the next meeting of the 
board. 

The school society having appropriated a small sum for the 
purchase of books relating to teaching, for the use of the 
teachers of the society, the chairman of the board was author- 
ized. to purchase such books as he should deem suitable, and 
to draw up a set of regulations for their use. The following 
books, among others, have been purchased, viz. 

Connecticut Common School Journal. 
Massachusetts Common School Journal. 
Taylor’s Common School Assistant. 
Abbott’s Teacher. 

Palmer’s Prize Essay, or Teacher’s Manual. 
Davis’ Teacher Taught. 

Duno’s Schoolmaster’s Manual. 

Prof. Stowe on Primary Education in Europe. 
Mann’s Lecture on Education. 

District School as it was. 

Confessions of a Schoolmaster. 

Taylor’s District School. 

Dwight’s Schoolmaster’s Friend. 

These books have been placed in the care of the librarian 
of the Young Men’s Institute, and are accessible to the teach- 
ers in the common schov!s of the society, on their presenting 
a certificate to this effect from either of the sub-committee. 
In addition to the books thus purchased, the executive com- 
mittee of the Institute have, with the most commendable 





liberality, opened to the teachers all the books in the library 
relating to edccation, and which amount to near one hundred 
volumes. Among them are a complete set of the Journal and 
the Antals of Education—of the lectures and publications of 
the American Institute of Instruction—the works of Spurz- 
heim, Combe, Edgeworth, Cousin, and others, on the subject. 
The subject of school books received the early attention of 
the board, and as the basis of any recommendation, sub-com- 
mittees were appointed to examine into the different bodks 
now in use, or Saleen the public, in the departments of spell- 
ing, reading, arithmetic, geography and grammar, and _to re- 
port in full tothe board. The committee on Spelling Books, 
of which the Rev. Horace Bushnell was chairman, have re- 
ported in favor of the “Practical Spelling Book,” by Messrs. 
Gallaudet and Hooker. Their report was read, and discussed 
at a meeting of the Board, and a vote, approving the same, 
and recommending the use of the book in the several schools 
of the society, unanimously passed. The Report will he 
found below, as a part of the proceedings of the visiters of the 
society, which have been forwarded to us for publication.— 
The other sub-committees are engaged in making their exam- 
inations, and it is understood they will make reports in full. 
In order to have the basis of an authentic representation of 
the condition of each school, and of judicious suggestions for 
their improvement, infornation respecting them will be col- 
lected in the following particulars :— 


I. District. Territorial extent—Number of families—Number of 
children over 4 and under 16—Amount of grand list—Degree of inte- 
rest manifested in the school, by attendance on the meetings of the 
district, and the visitation of the school. 

II. Scuoot House. Distance from the school house of adjoinin 
districts—Location—( pleasant, quiet, healthy or otherwise)—Material, 
construction, and state of repair—Means of procuring pure water-— 
Wood shed and other out buildings—Accommodations for cloaks, &c. 

III. Schoot Room anv Furniture, Condition as to cleanness, and 
means of securing the same—Size, (height, length and breadth)—Ven- 
tilation—Light—Heat— Arrangement of seats and desks—Accommo- 
dations for small children—Teacher’s desk—Class rooms for recita- 
tions—Apparatus (black board, maps, globes, &c.)—Library, (how 
obtained, and number of volumes. ) . 

IV. Arrenpance. Number registered—Number wnder 4 and over 
16—Average daily attendance—Attendance at the date of visitation. 

V. Crasses, Srupies anD Books. Whole number of classes—Num- 
ber and size of classes in spelling, and names of text books—Number 
in spelling without being able to real—Number and size of classes in 
reading, and names of text books used—do. in aritlimetic—do. in geo- 
graphy—do. in grammar—do. in history—do. in writing—do, in every 
other study, specifying—Number of scholars not furnished with books, 
VI. Teachers. Name and age—Previous opportunities of educa- 
tion—Experience in teaching this or any otler school—Character of 
examination—Amount of monthly compensation—Fixed or transient 
place of boarding—Success in instruction, both as to older and younger 
a in government, both as to older and younger chil- 

ren. 


The teachers have been invited to communicate their views 
to the board, in writing, respecting any improvements of their 
several schools, and of the public schools generally in the so- 
ciety. They have also been invited to associate aud confer 
together for mutual assistance and improvement, and to visit 
each other’s schools as often as practicable. 

The committee of two appointed to visit all of the schools 
of the society, have made their first visit for the winter, and 
submitted the fullowing brief report :— 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE CONDITION OF THE WINTER SCHOOLS 
IN DECEMBER 1840. ' 


The Committee, appointed to visit the schools of the first school 
society of Hartford, having completed their first visit, present the 
following report of the state-of the school*, accompanied by some 
suggestions, to which they would ask the attention of teachers, 
scholars, ‘district committees, and parents. The schools, so far as 
the committee have the means of judging, were never in a better 





state, and never accomplishing more in the work of educating the 
young, than thig winter. The district committees are to be com. 
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mended, fer having secured the services of competent, faithful, and 
experienced teachers, one only, out of twenty-six, being now en- 
gaged in teaching for the first time. The following is a brief ac- 
count of the state of the different schools :— 

Gravel Hill,—the teacher a female, who has had charge of the 
game school for several years. It excels in order, in habits of stu- 
dy, and accuracy of instruction. : 

North West District,—the teacher a female; taught the same 
school last summer. Itis better than last winter, but a greater ac- 
curacy in reading, spelling and punctuation, would make it better 
still. focal 

Middlesex District,—the teacher a young man, and this winter 
his first effort in teaching. The sthool was just commenced, and 
hardly reduced to order, when visited, but probably will do very 
well. 

Arsenal District,—the teacher a man, who has taught a quarter 
ofacentury. Five minutes in his school, will convince the visiter 
that he is master of his business, The district perhaps never 
paid higher wages, and we are confident they never hada cheaper 
teacher. 

Lord’s Hill,—the teacher a female, who has had the same school 
several years. Her heart is in her work, and the fruits are mani- 
fest in the improvement of her scholars, and their attachment to 
their teacher. The parents in the district are entitled to credit for 
the interest they take in the school, and they owe it to so good a 
school, and so good a teacher, to provide a better house. 

South West District,—two departments; the teachers, a male and 
a female ; both experienced, and understand well the importance of 
little accuracies in sehool-keeping. The children are backward, 
and appear to have lost the two or three years, while their parents 
have been deliberating, whether, and where, they will have a new 
school house. 

South District,—one male and two female teachers. The school 
is in an improved condition, and Mr. Harrigon’s department, espe- 
cially, appears to great advantage. Good attention, but not too 
much, paid to reading and spelling. 3 : 

Middle District,—two male and ten female teachers, and all its 
departments under tne management of a well qualified principal.— 
On account of its pecuniary ability, and the numbers, it is able to 
adopt a more perfect system of classification, and to employ a bet- 
ter class of teachers than the other schools. It ought therefore to 
be, and undoubtedly is, the best school in the city. 

North Middle District,—one male and three female teachers.— 
The house has been enlarged during the past year, and the school 
is probably better. than it ever has been before. 

African School,—the teacher, the Pastor of the African Church, 
and of some experience in teaching. The school is large, and ap. 
pears well. 

In their next report the committee propose to go more into detail 
respecting the condition of each school. ‘They present the follow- 


ing suggestions at this time es worthy of notice :— 


1. There is a decided advantage in employing the same teacher 
in the same school from year to year. No more accurate and for- 
ward scholars can be found in any of the schools, than in the Gra- 
vel Hill and Lord’s Hill districts, and they have enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of the same teachers for several successive years. They are 
quite in advance of those schools where the teachers have been 
changed once or twice a year. 

2. It is bad policy to employ cheap teachers. Those who can 
command good wages, are, on the whole, the cheapest, especial- 
ly when in connexion with the superior accuracy of their teach. 
ing, we take into the account, the influence of a well furnished mind 
over the children of the school. 

3. It is better to employ competent and experienced female teach. 
ers, than young and inexperienced males. The best school in the 
society, out of the city, as to order, habits of study, and accuracy 
of instruction, is the Gravel Hill school, and it has been taught for 
several successive years by the same female. 

A. Parents should feel the importance of having their children 


regular in their attendance at school. Wherever the committee has 
found a scholar behind his class, blundering in reading and spelling, 
and backward in other studies, the teacher has usually made the 


apology, that such a scholar is kept at home more or less of the 


time. The parent, who keeps his child out of school a half day, 
should remember, that his child has lost one lesson, and of course 


is one lesson behind his class. 


In conclusion, the committee would remark, that as favorable as 
the present condition of the schools is, there is still room for great 
improvement, not only in the method of instruction and discipline 
pursued in each, but in the organization and administration of them 
asasystem. In the districts comprised mainly within the limits of 
the city, the existing provision for public schools is entirely inade- 
quate to the wants and ability of the community. The school rooms 
at present provided, cannot accommodate, properly, a larger num- 
ber than are now in attendance, and this number, as registered, of 
all ages, for the month of December, does not include one half of 
= the children between four and sixteen, as enumerated in August 
ast. 


I. N. Spracue, ) Com- 
M. Core.rann. § mittee. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON SPELLING BOOKS. 


Your committee on the subject of spelling books, knowing the 
importance of a just selection, have been at no small pains to make 
the requisite examination. The result is herewith submitted. 
We first inquired, what is a spelling book, or, what is the true 
idea of a spelling book? for it was evident that without a settlement 
of this preliminary, (too often neglected, as we have discovered, by 
the authors themselves,) our examination of books could lead us to 
no intelligent selection. 
A spelling book, then, as we view it, is that which introduces a 
child to written language. He has previously learned the art of 
speech, or vocal language, and now he comes to learn how speech is 
recorded, or put into letters and syllables; or, what is the same, how 
itis spelled. As the mother instructed his ear, so now the spelling 
book is to be the mother-instructor, to his eye. All the other ofii- 
ces of a spelling book, we consider to be secondary, or accessory to 
this, that it teaches to spell. ‘Thus it may incorporate reading les- 
sons for entertainment, or moral instruction, cuts or pictures, to 
enliven the book and make it attractive, definitions, abbreviations, 
and the like. And these, according to their merit, may add, ina 
degree, to the value of the book. But what we have called the 
main or primary office of the book, is still the principal hinge of 
merit; and that is the best book, which is most steadily and philo. 
sophically adapted to the great end of teaching to spell. 
And it is a prodigious undertaking, if we reflect upon it, either 
to learn, or tu teach the spelling of ten thousand words, especially if 
we consider the wild anomalies and barbarous irregularities of spel- 
ling in our tongue. We have sometimes as many as eight or ten 
different ways of spelling the same vocal syllable,-or even the same 
simple vowel sound, and very often as many as four or five, Ina 
word, therefore, of three syllables, if we suppose each syllabic sound 
to.admit four different ways of spelling, there are twelve different 
ways of spelling the word, and the memory has to distinguish be- 
tween the twelve different modes which are possible. And, if we 
take the word supposed for an average specimen of the tongue, there 
are requisite, in learning to spell ten thousand words, (the smallest 
number that will answer to make up a tolerable knowledge ot En- 
glish orthography,) not less than oNE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOU- 
SAND distinctions of memory. A very great load for this faculty, even 
if they were so many distinctions of great events and glaring objects, 
but when we consider that they are so many distinctions that are 
arbitrary, and relate only to little lines or traces drawn upon paper, 
it seems impossible that any one should ever be able to learn the 
orthography of our tongue. It would be nearly so for a person of 
full age. Indeed, we need not hesitate to say, that we never could 
become accurate spellers, if we did not have our training in child. 
hood, when the eye and memory are wonderfully plastic to outward 
impressions, = 

We see, in this view, that a spelling book is a book for the memo. 
ry; and, other things being equal, that book which is best adjusted 
for aiding the memory of words, will best accomplish the true end 
of aspelling book. ‘To find this book has been our search, and we 
have examined, in this view, all the prominent books, from Dilworth 
downward. We find, of course, various degrees of merit and defi- 
ciency, in the books examined, which it is needless to specify.— 
Suffice it to say, that the Practical Spelling Book, by Messrs. Gal- 
laudet and Hooker, has been found to pursue the true object of a 
spelling book, more philosophically than any other, and in this view, 
at least, to be an important advance upon all its predecessors. This 
we discover in the following particulars :— 

1. It abridges the work of memory, as far as it can be done, by 


5. Every teacher should aim particularly at making all his schol- | a wise and careful selection of words. In one or two of the books, 
ars good readers and spellers, of course including a thorough know- |the number of words is quite too limited. In twoor three, which 


ledge of punctuation. 


These should ever be prominent things in| have a large number, we find a great number of dead words, (up. 


common schools. The child should be carefully watched, and every | wards of four hundred, in one of them, by count,) which the scholar 


mistake, in repeating or miscalling words, corrected, and every lit- 


will never read or hear, and which do not belong to classic English. 


tle thing in punctuation understood. Mr. Harrison’s department, in| Such words are properly found in a thesaurus of the tongue, but 





the South school, and the school in the Arsenal District, are m these | why burden a child’s memory with the unnecessary task of learning 


respects deserving of particular praise. 





| to spell them. Insome of the books, we find a great number of ad. 
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Verbials, and other derivatives, which no child could fail to spell | high advantage, for a good teacher always makes a good book. It 
Currectly, if once he knew the stock words from which they come ; | is so, in part, for the reasons already specified. The powers of our 
these of course only encumber a book, without any real addition to it. | difficult, perplexed orthography, are here set before him, and he is 
The Practical Spelling Book generaliy avoids this error. ‘Thenum.- | shown exactly what to do, to quicken attention in the pupils. Ques. 
ber of words chosen is large,as large, we believe, as that of any other; | tions are added, often, at the end of the lessons, by calling for the 
but taey are living words only, and such as are necessary to be | answers to which, and others like them, he may easily whet up the 
learned. At the same time mere adverbials ani derivatives, the | observation of the pupii, and make him hunt the dry and difficult 
spelling of which is obvious, are extensively omitted. ‘The words | page-he studies, with the zest of a positive curiosity. ‘Thus in the 
chosen contain just the marrow of the liv.ng tongue, and no more. | 125th lesson, composed of words ending in ss, 8, se, and ce,—kiss, 

2. The book we recommend saves the attention of the pupil, by | genesis, mortise, edifice, and the like, he may ask what words end in 
attempting nothing that might distract it; and attention is the soul | yss? i. e. abyss, only; what in uce ?’ lettuce, only; what in oise? 
of memory. Definitions are attempted in some of the books. But | tortoise, only, and so on. In this way, the child may have his 
these only divide the pupils attention, and load his already sore | attention sharpened towards al] the anomalies in the language, and 
pressed memory with another labor, foreign to that he has on hand, | acquire a more curious, intelligent knowlede, too, of his tongue, than 
a labor too, which is most insignificant, if we speak of its results; | could otherwise be given him. A fine index is added, too, by refer- 





for the true power ot a word is never learned, or can be, from a | Ting to which, the teacher can, at any time, examine whatever de. 
definition, and Jeast of all from the clumsy synonyms of a mere 
spelling book. ‘This, and all other foreign matter, that might dis- 
tract the pupil’s attention, are avoided in the Practical Spelling Book. 
The reading lessons, or at least the earlier of them, are so contrived | 
as to introduce many of the words already spelled, but this only | 
clothes the words with a practical interest, and thus enlivens the 
Pupil’s attention. 

_3. The arrangement of the Practical Spelling Book is such as to 
give the pupil asystematic acquaintance with the powers of letters and 
syllables. There is no book, as your committee believe, that would 
give a foreigner, or a child, soready a knowledge of the powers of 
inglish orthography. ‘The words are classed in tables, not by the 
mere number of syllables, and the place of accent, but according to 
the sounds of their difficult or doubtful syllables. Thus in tables 
76, 92, and 94, words that have the sound of o in globe, are collect- 
ed together, and itis seen, at a glance, that we make that sound in 
English by 0, oa, 00, ow, owe, ough, ew, and eau. This kind of 
arrangement brings out the powers of letters in our tongue, and 
shows the pupil what tools he has to work with in spelling a given 
sound, or between what combinations his choice lies. Intelligence 


partment, or law, or example of spelling he pleases. 

The book, again, is one which can hardly fail to be a favorite 
with the children, on account of the attractibns of the reading Jes- 
sons, and the very neat wood cuts with which it is ornamented.— 
The reading lessons, too have always a lesson of pure morality in 
them, which your committee regard as an indispensible quality in” 
every school book. The mechanical execution of the book, in other 
respects, is such as to please, and to promise durability. 

For these reasons, your committee do not hesitate to expréss their 
decided preference for the Practical Spelling Book, and their hope 
that it will soon be found ja every school in the society. 

Horace Busunewt, 
Frepenick ‘Ty.er. 





CITY OF MIDDLETOWN—PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


As the public schools of the city of Middletown have been reor- 
ganized since 1839, on substantially the same plan which was recom. 
mended for our schools by a special committee of the first school so- 





is always a streng aid to the memory, and now he may give the load | 
over to his memory understandingly. Your committee also consi- 
der it a great excellence of the book, apart from the aid thus yielded 
to the me:nory, that it gives so ready and curious an exhibition of | 
the powers of letters and syllables. It makes, they believe, a more 
striking and instructive view of our difficult orthography, than is 
elsewhere to be found. 

4. The admirable arrangement of the book is such as greatly to 
aidthe memory, by systematizing the work it hastodo. It begins, 


| 


ciety, of which the Rev. Mr. Burgess was chairman, it may not be 
uninteresting to your readers to be informed of the results. 

The schools of the city are all under the charge of one committee, 
consisting of eight persons, three of whom must have been mem. 
bers for the year previous. There are at present four district or 
primary schools for all of the children under ten years, taught by 
competent female teachers. In these schools, as the teachers are 
no longer embarrassed by a distracting variety of ages, studies and 
classes, the scholars have made great proficiency. 

The older children are gathered into the high school, the boys in. 


like most of the others, with tables of easy words, which can hardly | to one department, under Mr. Alfred Saxe, and the girls into anoth. 
be spelled in more than one way, making, however, a much better | er, under Miss Hovey. The writer passed a day in the two depart. 
selection of words for this ciass, than some of the other books.— | ments not long since, and he can say, with some knowledge of the 
Having disposed of the easy words, it then proceeds to those of a} condition of the public schools of Middletown, as they were two 
more ambiguous, or difficult spelling, where it displays its excel. years since, and of public schools in different parts of the state, that 
lence in a manner so visible, as to strike at the first glance. The! the advance made in this school is astonishing, and that for accurate 


words are now classed according to the quality or sound of their | 
ambiguous syllable. Thus, in lesson 96, we have a collection of 
words, in which the ambiguous syllable has the sound of a in ball, 


and prompt recitations, useful attainments, and general good order 
and behavior, either department is not excelled by any public school 
of the state, and by but few private schools. ‘ Without intending 





and here are grouped words in a, au, aw, awe, oa, and ou,—dwarf; | any disparagement to Mr. Saxe, for he has had greater difficulties 
gaudy, lawful, awe, broad, cough. The ordinary practice of group. to encounter and overcome, Miss Hovey’s school may challenge 
ing the words in tables according to their number of syllables, and comparison with any school for young ladies in Connecticut. The 
the place of accent, and, perhaps, subordinately, by the alphabetic results which were anticipated from the establishment of a public 
order of their first letters, is much the same, as regards the end in, high school in this (Hartford) school society, have been practically 





view, viz. the teaching of orthography, as if one should make out a! 
system of botany, classifying the plants by the number of syllables | 
in their names, and the alphabetic order of the same. The child. 
seldom has any difficulty in fixing on the accent; this he has gene. | 
rally learned by the ear, before he sees the word written. And, as! 
to the number of syllables, if there is any object in knowing it, there | 
can be litile difficulty in counting them. However, the accent of | 
every word is marked, and there is a subordinate grouping of words | 
in the tables, under a common accent, which makes the columns 
flow on the ear a little more naturally, perhaps, and, in this way, 
yields a trifling aid to the pupil. Now this method of classification, 
proceeding both on the ground of similarity and contrast in the spel. 
ling of syllables that sound alike, deserves to be called philosophi- 
cal; for it is both by similarities and contrasts that the memory ev- 
er loves to aid itself. That a child will learn to spell all the words 
in the table just named, or any of the like tables, much more quick. 
ly than he could do it in any other mode of classification, your com. 
mittee cannot doubt. 

In all these particulars, it will be perceived how steadily and in. 
geniously the book concentrates its aid at the point where aid is 
wanted, at the gates of the memory. The problem is, how to help 
the memory, and this problem is practically worked in the whole 
arrangement of the book. 

It has other excellent traits of a more promiscuous character, 
among which we may name the following :— 

It ie a book admirably fitted to make good teachors, and this is a 





realized in Middletown. ‘The number in attendance in the public 
schools has been increased; the number not attending any school, 
public or private, has been reduced ; teachers of appropriate qualifi- 
cations are provided for children of different ages and studies, and 
the primary branches are more thoroughly attended to, and the high. 
er branches of a thorough English education, as well as the :udi. 
ments of a classical course have been brought within the reach of the 
poor as well as of the rich. A visiter in the school woutd find it im. 
possible to distinguish who were the children of the rich, or who of 
the poor, in the neatly dressed, well behaved, intelligent and prompt 
scholars in Miss Hovey’s department. It was interesting, however, 
to learn that this and that scholar, seated indiscriminately with those 
of the same clags in different parts of the room was an orphan, ora 
member of some poor, unfortunate, or intemperate fainily, whose 
school tax of four dollars a year was abated, and on the other hand, 
that this and that young lady had till within the past year received 
their education in private schools, at an expense of ten and twelve 
dollars the quarter, and were now making as good progress in their 
studies and manners in schools which cost but one dollar per quarter, 
In this school we recognized by their names the sons and daughters 
ot professional and educated men, who are satisfied that as good an 
education cguld be given in a public school, properly organized and 
instructed, asin a private school, and at amuch cheaperrate. This 


is the practical republican equality which good schools will bring 


about every where, and which no other instrumentality will. 
Courant. 
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KILLINGLY—WEST SCHOOL SOCIETY. | 


The following extracts from letters of a well known friend of 
common schools in this school society, indicate a very favorable 
state of things on this subject. Itis another testimony to the im. 

rtance of holding meetings of parents, teachers, and scholars, 
in their several school districts. ~ 

“In pursuance of a suggestion of yours at Brooklyn the school 
visiters have heli evening meetings in each of the five districts in 
this society. Parents and children very generally attended. The 
interest thus excited in parents, teachers and children was much 
greater than we anticipated.” 

In reply to a communication of ours, as to the course pursued, 
we received the foilowing valuable letter : 

West Killingly, 31st Dec. 1840. 

Dear Sin—Y ours of the 21st inst. is received. 

I think I can with safety say, that at no former period within my 
rea@pllection, has the interest in common schools been so general or 
80 intense, 

This increased interest is owing mainly if not entirely to several 


“meetings to which I alluded. 


You ask me to give you some further particulars of what has 
been done, and of the mode of conducting these meetings. 

Here I must ingenuously contess, that at no moment of my life 
did I ever more lament the want of a correct English education 
myself, than when I read your request, knowing as L do, tiat L can- 
not if I attempt do justice even to inyself,Wnuch less to the subject. 

I will ina concise manner, repeat some of the motives which were 
presented at our meetings to parents, tevchers and children, and if 
any thing can be culled irom them, which can be of any use to oth. 
ers you are at liberty to do with it as yuu see best. 

We are allawure of the fact ‘hat in no part of the world are the 
means so ample for the education of the youth as in the state of 
Convecticut. 

The interest of the school fund is now nearly or quite sufficient to 
pay the wages of the instructers of all our winter schools. 

Tnis fund is constantly increasing, and in all probability the time 
ignot far distant when it will annually yield a sum sufficient to sup- 
port aschvol in every district in the state throughout the year. 

[ence in a financial point of view, if inno other, this fund has 
become a subject of paramount importance, whether we view it in 
it: present state, or prospectively. 

It is a humiliating fact that our schools do not occupy that emi. 
nent position compared with the less favored portion of our couuiry 
which we mightnaturally be 1ead to expect. 

We are nui however of that fault-finding dispo*ition as to insinu- 
ate that our schools have of late been growing worse. Far other. 
wise, we fully believe that in many respects they have very much 
improved as well inthe qualifications of instructers as in the mode 
of teaching and particularly in the kind of books used. 

Sull the fact returns with unabated force, our schools fall very 
far short of that point of cxcellegce to which we think them at. 
tainable. 

To contemplate this defect, and if possible devise a remedy is our 
present object. 

From a minute and careful examination of the subject, it has been 
satisfactorially proved, that these defects are mainiy, if not wholly, at- 
tributable to a want of interest in the subject on the part of parents, 
You are doubtless all ready to reply that the charge is wholly unjust. 
Perhaps you will say thatyou ever have been, end still a.e, willing 
and even anxious to support good schools, that we are paying our 
instructers the highest wages, and are even paying men to take the 
oversight of them, with full powers to make the school just what it 
ought to be, that we do all we can to keep our children at school, 
and furnish them with suitable books. 

With consciousness of self esteem, you are perhaps ready to 
enquire with one of old, * what lack I yet.” 

Let us for a moment look at the extent of this interest, compared 
with the interest you take in other subjects. 

Do you in the spring of the year, hire a man and send him with 
your sons into the field and tell them to cultivate your farm, and 
yourselves never enter the field, or give any further directions ? 

All can plainly see the impropriety as well as danger of such a 
course. 

We may hire the laborer upon our farms, or the instructer for 
our children, and we may pay each the highest wages, yet neither 
will succeed as we could wish without our personal attention. 

We are desirous of obtaining from parents a pledge, that you 
will take a deeper anda livelier interest in the subject of schools 
than you have heretofore done ; that you will frequently visit your 
school, and mark yourselves the progress of your children, and by 
so doing give countenance and encouragement both to your children 
and their instructer ; that you will encourage your children to study 
at home ; tha you will be quick to. mark the good qualities of your 









instructer and slow to notice his defects, and slower atill to men 
tion them, particularly in presence of your children; that you will 
not grudge the expense of furnishing your children with suitable 
books. What, permit me to ask, constitutes the strongest induce- 
ment to you to rise early, set up late, and eat the bread of careful. 
ness that you may amass property ? 

Next to supplying your own immediate wants is it not that you 
may acquire something to leave to your children? And yet is it 
nothing whether you bequeath your substance to a wise man or a 
fool ? 

An aged apostle has truly observed “I have no greater joy than 
when I hear that my children are walking in the truth.” : 

However iliiterate, however ignorant or even vicious we our- 
selves may be, we regret exceedingly to see these traits of charac- 
ter exemplified in our children. 

By far the greatest earthiy blessing the aged parent can enjoy, is 
to witness the advancement of his children in science, knowledge 
and virtue. He can then see in them the safe depositories of his 
earthly substance. 

If pride can under any circumstances be innocently indulged, it 
may be in an aged parent, when looking upon a beloved and dutiful 
son, acting his part well upon the stage of life, with respectability 
and honor. In such a son he may safely confide as the staff cf his 
| declining age, as one who will smooth his pathway io the tomb. 
Nor on the other hand is the anguish less acute, when the father or 
mother is compelled io view an erring, though still be!oved and per- 
haps only child, madly pursuing the downward course of wayward- 
ness and folly. Such parents have nothing to cheer their declining 
age, or soften the bed of death. 

And when they louk beyond this vale of tears, they are fully con- 
vineed that nothing short of a miracle of mercy can grant a favora- 
ble answer to their prayer, that they there may meet a family in 
heaven. 

Permit me to address a few words particularly to the youth 
who are now a teading school. 





You have heard descrit ed the interest which parents feel on your 
account, and how intimately connected is their happiness with your 
success. Were there no other inducements offered to allure you on- 
ward in the paths of science and of virtue save the interest that 
parents and triends feel on your account, this alone ought to be suf- 
i ficient. But your own future- happiness and respectability in future 
| life, and especially of your declining years, should your lives be 
thus protracied, and more especially your eternal destiny are all in- 
timately connected with the manner in which you pass the prec:ous 
hours of youth, 

_ Soon you will be called to act your parts in the busy scenes ofac- 
tive lite. ‘'hen, if not before, you wi.l know the value of misspent 
time, when it will be too late to recall it. 

By your attachment to your ;arents and friends, by your desire 
of respectability and uselulnessin future life, and above all by your 
hopes of happiness beyond the grave, we entreat you to improve in 
the best possible manner the meats now within your reach for secu- 
rng so desirable a consummation. 

One word particularly to instructers of the youth. 

The station which you occupy, stands second to none save his 
who ministers at the altar. ‘To you is committed an invaluable 
treasure. The future rulers und statesmen of this rising republic 
are now entrusted to your care. 

Your business is with mind, that principle which will exist forever. 

Your whole duty to your pupils is not discharged short of giving 
them instruction upon every subject connected with future life. 

The-principles of good breeding, and of good behavior as well 
at home and in their commerce with the world, as when at school, 
should be inculeated and enforced. 

Above all, your instructions should be fortified and illustrated by 
your own example. 

The law of kindness, of patience, and of forbearance, ought to be 
your rule of instruction and of discipline. 

Above all, it is our most ardent desire that the law of God may 
be so honored by your obedience to it, and by inculeating it upon the 
minds of your papils, that you may prove the “‘ school master who 
shall lead them to Christ.” 

The above were in part the considerations addressed to these 
meetings, Yours respectfully, 

I. T. Hurcuins. 








AVON. 
RBEPORT OF SCHOOL VISITERS ABRIDGED. 

The provision in the act of 1838 which requires a particular account 
of the schools to be rendered to the Board of Commissioners and to the 
several Societies, is the only way by which the public can be made 
acquainted withthe manner in which the schools are severally con- 
ducted, attended, visited and supplied with books, and the standard of 
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Cornwall. 





education with us be kept up to the standard in other States and coun- | 
tries, and to the highest point of our capabilities, 

[A pariicular account is here given of districts Nos. 3, 4 and 6, | 
which we are obliged to omit.—Ep_] wks 

Although the visiters discharged their duty as to the examination of | 
teachers aud visitation of the sciools,yet the best parents and district | 
committees did not visit them as often as would have been desirable. | 

The government of the schools is of various degrees and is not al- 
ways good, Good government cannot be secured except through the 
co operation of parents with the teachers, first in visiting the schools 
which their children attend and thus countenancing the teacher in all 
just authority—and second, in administering proper counsel and advice 
- ‘at home, to guard against the occurrence of bad conduct, and to correct 
it when it is committed. 

In order to furnish authentic and minute statistics of the schoo!s, as 
the;basis of the returns and reports required of the visiters, a blank 
Register should be provided by the clerk of the districts as directed by 
the act of 1839, at the very commencement of the term, and the entries 
of attendance be daily eutered, and a monthly abstract duly prepared. 

It is very manifest that under recent regulations the common schools 
in this town are advancing more rapidly than formerly in their im- 
provements, 





WINDSOR. 

Two new school houses have just been completed in this 
town —vne at Poquonnock, in the second school society, aud 
the other in district No 6, 1st school society. Both are superior 
to any school houses in their vicinity. ‘he Jast is in sume 
particulars superior to the first. But we will draw no com 
parisun between them. Either can he pointed toas favorable 
specimens of school-house arehitecture. We shall present 
plans of the last, with a sketch of the remarks made on the 
occasion alluded to in the following article froin the Connec- 
ticut Courant. 


Mr. Eviror—I have attended many house raisings, and house 
warmings, tavern openings and chuich dedications, but to-day, for 
the first time, J have been present at the opening of a new school 
house ; and in common wih the parents and ch ldren be onging to 
the district, and the teacher of the school, and a few strangers trom 
other towns, listened to exercises apprupriate to the occasion, I 
was attracted to the place as much by the novelty of the thing as by 
any other cause, but I came away satistied that the opening of any 
school house, where immortal beings are to be educated in part ior 
two worlds, and esgecially the open ng of such a schovul huuse, so 
beautiful in its outward aspecis,so retired from the pubiic road, so 
sheltered as it@will be soon by shade trees from winter’s storm and 

summet’s heat, so appropriately furnished with a play ground, and 

with separate yards for children of either sex, and withal, so lofty, 
neat, so well lighted, ventilated, and seated within, and furnished 
with the most desirable school apparatus, such as black-board, maps, 
globes, and a well selected library of about three hundred volumes, 
including some fifteen or twenty books on practigal education for 
the teacher,—in view of these things, I caine away satisfied that the 
opening of such a school house, with the solemnities of religion, 
and with remarks to the children, teacher and parents, was beauti. 
fully appropriate. ‘Ihe house stands on the river road in Windsor, 
a few rods above the Ellsworth mansion, and indeed near the spot 
where Chief Justice Ellsworth and his son, our present Governor, 
attended in years gone by, the district school. It is small, intended 
for only thirty-five or forty scholars, but embraces most of the con- 
veniences of a perfect school house for country distriet8, although a 
sirict regard to economy has been had in its construction, The 
drawings were made I understand by Mr. Austin, of your city, from 
plans furnished by Mr. Barnard, whose views have been carried 
out by the committee and the builder, both in the exterior and inter- 
nal arrangements. The building, asit stands, or as it will stand 
when completed, is highly creditable to the builder, the committee, 
the district, and to all who have had any thing to do with its erection. 
But my object was merely to say thatI had been toa school house 
dedication. The exercises were opened and closed with prayer, 
and remarks appropriate to the occasion, were made by Mr. Barnard, 
Mr. Erastus Elisworth, of East Windsor, Dr. Pierson, and the Rev. 
Mr. Cook. If you, Mr. Editor, or any of your readers, have any 
doubts whether a school house can be made a pleasant, comfortable, 
and healthy place, and be looked upon by children otherwise than as 
we may suppose the lambs regard the village pound, let me ask you 
to visit this school house in Windsor. 





CORNWALL. 


The following is the conclusion of a very valuable do- 
cument respecting the Common Schools of Cornwall, 





which was drawn up from the Report of the School Vis- 





iters for 1839-40, and read before the Common School 
Association of that town, in December, 1840. 


The whole number ef children between four and sixteen years of 
age, enumerated in this school society in August, 1839, was 445 — 
Of this number, 420 have been in school the past year ; leaving only 
twenty-five of those enumerated, that have attended no school. The 
whole number that has attended school the past year, is about 50)— 
sixty over sisteen, and twenty under four years of age. ‘There were 
in the schools last winter 441, exclusive of private schools, and in 
the summer 325. 

One of the committee, in closing his Report of the winter schools 
he visited, remarks as fullows :—That there appears to have been 
more interest taken by the districts the last winter, than he has ev- 
er known manifested before in the same schools. ‘Teachers have 
appeared ambitious. The committee feels that generally the teach- 
ers had failed in a few very important things,—these are reading 
and spelling, which appear to have been too much neglected the 
winter past. Writing has been’ almost wholly neglected in some 
schools. The scholars in most of the schoois are young; but there 
has been a manifest disposition, on the part of teachers, to crowd 
their scholars forward in geography, grammar, and arithmetic, con- 
sequently have neglected too much, in his opinion, the first rudi- 
ments which ought to be taught in our schools. The committee 
feels, from what experience he has had in teaching, that the only 
method which can be adopted to improve our schools very much, is 
for the members of every district first to do their duty, by visiting 
the schools frequently, and helping forward the teachers in their ar. 
duous task, &c.,—he then believes we shall see greater improve. 
ment in our schools than we have ever yet seen. 

The other committee, in his report of tiie winter schools, in noti- 
cing some deticiencies in the present system of conducting our com. 
mon schools, says,—The first is a want of thoroughiy educated 
teachers. Our teachers n: arly all tail at the very commencement; 
that is, in not thoroughly understanding the sounds of letters in dif. 
ferent combinations, and in’ the art of reading. Until our teachers 
vo understand thes: things, it is impussible for them to teach others. 
lt is too otten the case with teachers, that, afier having taught, or 
attempted ww teach, one or two seasons, they neglect to pursue a 
course of study that will quality them for a more faithiul discharge 
of their duties as teachers, resting satisfied if they can pass an ordi- 
nary examination before a visiting committee. No teacher is faith. 
ful to his trust, who does not seek for odditional qualifications to 
those he may already possess; and as one means of accomplishing 
this, ADDITIONAL qualifications must be required of those whw en- 
gage as teachers, by the examining committee, not only in the 
branches they may be called upon to teach, but others, 

Another thing mentioned by this committee is, that although we 
may have competent teachers, unless they receive the co operation 
of parents and others, their efforts wili be, in a great degree, una- 
vailing. Parents must see that suitable rooms are provided, neces. 
sary books, &c.; and more than all this, they must go to the school. 
room THEMSELVEs, and see 4hat the teacher is faithfully perfurming 
his duty, and render him such assistance as he may need. By so 
doing, children and teacher are encouraged to go forward with re- 
newed energy in the path before them. 

In closing his report of the summer schools, one of the committee 
observes, that notwithstanding so much is said against the present 
school law, he feels that our schools, most of them, have improved 
much within the last year, especially those that have taken pains to 
procure experienced teachers. 

In conclusion, the other committee remarks, that the same defects 
exist now, in a greater or less degree, that were noticed in his report 
at the close of the winter schools. The want of thoroughly educated 
teachers in our schools, is a serious defect. Many of the teachers 
employed in the summer schools were quite young, and without ex. 
perience as teachers. Some districts employ such, mainly on ac. 
count of their “ cheapness,” and the result shows, that, in the ordi- 
nary usc of the term, they were “cheap enough.” 

In an ordinary examination of a candidate for a teacher, particu. 
larly those who have never attempted to teach, it is somewhat diffi. 
cult to decide whether such person will succeed well as a teacher— 
they may readily answer all the questions usually put in the different 
branches, and after all, entirely fail as success{ul teachers. Some 
such cases have occurred during the last year, and persons have 
been approved as teachers, that the committee would feel bound to 
reject at another time. Another defect exists in relation to teach. 
ers,—that is, an almost total neglect, on their part, of seeking to 
obtain information relative to the art of teaching, and their duties as 
teachers. Of the thirteen teachers engaged in the schools he has 
visited during the past year, only four, as he can Jearn from inquiry, 
have made any effort in this particular. No works were read on 


the subject, and very seldom that they visited euch other's schoul— 
in fact, very little general interest was manifested at all. 

The committee again refers to the co operation of parents, and 
others interested, in reference to the prosperity of our schools, Aud 
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on this point he is fully of the opinion, that the schools in those dis. | commending at least, if they do not ‘“* prescribe,” such books as they 
tricts in which the parents, and other members of the district have , may deem worthy of adoption in our common schools. _ 

been most interesied, and have manifested euch interest by frequent | Another evil which has presented itself to our minds in many of 
visits to the school, by supplying all the necessary bouks for the | our schools is, the great multiplicity of small story telling books for 
children, and by furnishing them and the teacher, in a considerable children which have been introduced. We are not opposed to the 





degree, with the comforts and conveniences of a school-room, have 
been rar better, than those under equally wel! qualii‘ed instructers, 
without such attentions. Each school in the society has been vis- 
ited twice at least, during the term, by the committee. One of the 
committee spent twenty-seven days in examining teachers and visit- 
ing schools; has made forty-two visits in seven districts, and one in 
another; several schools visited four times each. This committee 
further says, in conclusion,—* It is to be regretted that a deeper 
interest is not feit in the community on the subject of common 
schools,—that the best teachers are not employed at a fair compen. 
sation, in preference to inferior ones at less price,—and thet teach- 
ers themselves do not seek t> obtain better and superior qualifica- 
tions for the duties they assume as such. Until a corresponding 
effort, on the part of parents and teachers generally, shall take place, 
to make our schools what they may and should b~, it will be in vain 
for the few now engaged, in comparison of the whole, to attempt 
much. Still it is believed the efforts now making, will be, eventu- 
ally, completely successful.” 
ISAAC MARSH, Visiting 
SILAS P. JUDSON, § Oommittee. 





WOODBURY. 


We are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, the chair- 
man of the sub-committee of the board of visiters, for a 
copy of their very full and valuable report on the condi- 
tion of the schools for 1839-40. With the matter al- 
ready on hand, we cannot make room for the details given 
respecting each of the thirteen districts. The report has 
been read publicly twice. It should be printed and placed 
in every family. District meetings of the character recom- 
mended in the Journal were commenced, but have been 
suspended. The subject of a gradation of schools, by 
the establishment of the Union District System is now 
agitated in the community, and a committee have it un- 
der consideration. A teacher’s association for mutual 
improvement is now forming. In the district located in 
Hotchkissville, a new school house is to be built. We 
hope the committee and the district will decide on a good 
location and plan for out of door and in-door arrangement. 
There is not a model school house in that vicinity, and 
there are many school houses which will soon drop down 
under their own infirmities. It is in the power of this 
district to determine to a great degree the character of 
every school house which will hereafter be built in that 
region. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE. 


From the facts whieh.have been presented in this report, it will 
be perceived that there are some obstacles which prevent our com- 
mon schools from attaining to that degree of perfection which they 


instruction of such books alt) gether, neither would we have them 
| entirely banished and put out of use. We think that a certain num. 
| ber of books of this easy and famillar kind for small children are 
useful, and we should therefore be sorry to do entirely without them. 
| At the same time it is our candid opinion tiat a choice selection of 
| one third out of the aggregate number now in use, would be worth 
more than the whole. And that children whose age would render 
them capable of comprehending books of a more elevated character 
should be put into them, and not be confined to these little books so 
long as they now are. The tendency of being kept so long upon 
these little books, is to beget and foster little tastes. They require 
but little exercise of memory, and Jess of judgment, and the desire 
for learning with which they inspire the minds of the young, is a de- 
sire which is based pon wrong motives: viz. that of seeking for 
excitement, entertainment, novelty, and amusement, rather than of 
obtaining sound meatal! discipline, and svlid, and durable improve. 
ment. 

Another essential deficiency which has presented itself to our notice 
is, that of a want of compliance with the statutes on the part of our 
district clerks, in not furnishing their teachers with well prepared 
registers. The extent to which this neglect has been found to pre- 
vail may be inferred from the circumstance that there is, so-far as 
we have been able to ascertain, but one district in the town which 
has as yet been supplied with it. And the importance of having 
such a book furnished for our schools in which an entry can be made 
of all the names of the scholars, the dutes when they commence, 
the length of time they continue, and the regularity and punctuality 
of their daily attendance, may be illustrated by a fact which has 
come within the knowledge of the committee. An orphan boy was 
ind: nted to a man in this town, with the customary conditions that he 
should be kept at school during a certain number of months in the 
year. That boy has now arrived at the age of 20 years, and he 
can scarcely read, is obliged to spell almust every word that would 
occur in the plainest English sentence. Of writzng he knows noth. 
ing, not even enough to read the vote which he might be called up. 
on to deposite in the ballot-boxes, and the reason of this is as he 
himself states, that during the period in which he was to have been 
sent to school, if he arrived at the school house before the time of 
the morning recess, he thought that he did well, and in the afternoon 
he must generally stay at home, so that his attendance upon an aver. 
age might have been perhaps one day in the week, or not to exceed 
that of three days in about two weeks. Under,these circumstances 
he soon became discouraged, the smallest scholars ot the school 
were ve y soon placed far in the advance of him, their eneers and jests 
were more than he could bear, and the natural consequence was, on 
his part, an aversion to the school house, and the loss of that which 
in this enlightened age and country would have been tu him, one of the 
greatest boons which could have been conferred uponhim. Now 
had there exisied in this school a well kept register, noting with ex- 
actness the tardiness and non-attendance of each pup.l, this boy’s 
case would have been exposed, and the man to whom he was inden. 
ted, would have been brought before the public view, in a light which 
no horest man would be inclined to court. We hope that the dis- 
tricts, will not allow this neglect in the keeping of a register to con- 
tinue; and that every district committee-man will avail himself of 
the first opportunity which he may have of sendiug to New-Haven 
or Hartford to purchase one for his own school. 

It will be perceived from the number of scholars reported in 





ought, and the first which might be mentioned is that of the number 
and variety of books which have found their way into use. This | 
evil is one which has not only forced itself upon our notice in dis. | 
trict So. 2, where it has been just spoken of, but has been more or | 
less observable in almost every district in the town. And it isan! 
evil which if permitted to take its own course, will natura!ly be | 
growing worse instead of betier. So long as the liberty of pre. | 
paring school books is a liberty which is open alike to ail, no matter | 
what their qualifications, or whether they possess more thana mere. 
smattering of knowledge in the branches which are taught, just so! 
long we may expect that authors will continue to write, and publish. 

ers to flood the market. And the public will be too anxious to keep 

up with the self-styled improvements of the age, to allow these new | 
books coming as they do so highly recommended, to pass by with. | 
out being patronized. ‘The only method therefore by which this | 
evil can be remedied is, by making a judicious selection, and the | 
pewer of doing this is vested by law in the visiting committee. In 
the I1th section of the statutes passed by the legistature of 1839, 

we find permission givin to the ** Visiters or overseers appointed by 

any school society, to prescribe rules and regulations for the manage- | 


most of our schools, that the attendance during the past sumer 
has beensmall. This is usually the case during the summer months. 
The committee, however, regret to say, that instances have come 
under their observation, in which the children of the poor, have by 
the criminal indifference of their parents, been debarred, or rather 
have debarred themse'ves of the privileges which have been affor. 
ded them in our public schools, and we would recommended it to the 
several districts as an object worthy of their special attention to pro. 
mote by every means which may lie within their power, the atten. 
dance of such children of the poor, as may reside within their re- 
spective limits, and even if necessary, to make some extraordinary 
efforts for that purpose, to visitthe parents, and explain to them and 
to their children kindly, the benefits of ear!y education, and the great 
loss which they will sustain by neglecting to improve their advan. 
tages. 

The suggestions which have been made with regard to improve- 
ments in some of the schvol houses, we hope will receive their due 
share of attention, 

The committee, upon the whole, feel a high gratification in-being 


ment, studies, books, and discipline of the schools in said society.” | able to report so much in the condition of the schools during the 
This permission it is hoped will be improved by the visiters who | past summer which they can speak favorably of. There has been 
shall be appointed to serve for the ensuing year in this town, by re. | 00 summer since they have become acquainted with the condition of 
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Woodbury. Conversation between two Teachers. 























our schools, in which better qualified teachers have been employed, 
or better modes of discipline and management in the regulation of 
the schools adopted, and the scholars have in a greater or less de- 
gree, given evidence of their having made some suitable progress 
and improvement in the various studies which have been pursued. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Sotomon G. Hitcucock, 
Bensamin H. ANDREWS, 


P ; Committee. 
Woodbury, Nov. 30, 1840. 





CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO TEACHERS, MISS A. 
AND MISS B, 


Miss A. {have called to have little conversation with you 
upon a subject that interests me much. I have been for the 
last six months an assistant teacher, and have had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the office, and now that I am so soon to assume 
them alone, in looking at the trials and discouragements 
which lie in the way, | am almost disheartened, and were it 
not for the kind promise of the Saviour, “‘My grace shall be 
sufficient for thee”—“ Strength shall be equal to the day,”— 
I should quite draw back from the arduous work before me. 

Miss B. You know [have always advised you not to be a 
teacher—you have altogether too much sensibility. If you 
enter upon this work | shall expect you to end your days in 
the Insane Retreat, or live—yet I had better say die—all your 
days a melancholy hypochondriac. I well remember that I 
commenced the life of a teacher with very much the same 
views that you have. I was determined to be a good teacher, 
but was soon discouraged, for I found there were so many ob- 
stacles thrown in the way, that it was of nousetotry. I now 
conclude that the main thing is to please people, and this is 
mere chance. If they happen to be pleased every thing goes 
on smoothly; but if on the other hand, they should happen not 
to like you, there is no such thing as satisfying them in any 
way- ° 

A. Perhaps if you had persevered in your determination of 
being a good teacher, the obstacles at length might have dis- 
appeared ; and if not, you would at least enjoy the no small 
satisfaction of having done what you could. That there are 
many and great evils existing upon this subject, no one will 
question ; but I think the cause of these rests with both par- 
ties—teachers are incompetent and untaithful, and parents be- 
come dissatisfied and lose their interest. 

B. But if, as you say, the evils result in part from the in- 
competency and unfaithfulness of teachers, 1 do not see how 
in the present state of things it is to be remedied, for as long 
as the occupation of teaching stands upon the footing that it 
now does, well qualified teachers will not engage in it. 

A. But how is the occupation to be raised but by the teach- 
ers themselves? Let them be all that they should be, and it 

_ will raise it. Let us then act in such a manner as to secure 
and maintain seft-respect, and others will respect us. Let us 
be influenced by the high moral dignity of the office which we 
fill; for surely next in-dignity and importance to the work of 
creating an immortal soul, is the work of forming and training 
it. We should devote ourselves to the interests of those en- 
trusted to our care, and be unwearied in our efforts to benefit 
them, remembering that we are moulding and influencing en- 
during immortal mind and not perishable mortality. 

B. When you have been a teacher as long as I have, I can- 
not think your feelings will be as ardent, or yoyr expectations 
as-sanguine. As yet, you know very little of the length and 
breadth of the indifference in the communi upon this subject. 
It appears to me there is no subject in the world upon which 
there is so little interest manifested. Parents will say, to be 
sure, that they want good schools, but what are they willing 
to dota secure them? And they will talk too about the duties 
and responsibilities of ministers, and the importance of their 
being aided and encouraged in their arduous labors by the 
prayers and efforts of the people: but do we ever hear any 
thing said of the duties and responsibilities of teachers, and 
the importance of aiding and co-operating with them ? 

A. But we must not suffer ourselves to be discouraged by all 
these difficulties, for a good accomplished here, is a great and 
glorious good. Our schools lie at the foundation of society ; 


of the community. Tell me the character of the schools and 
I will tell you what will be the character of the people. Eter- 
nity alone can unfold our fearful responsibilities. 1t becomes 
us then wisely and conscientiously to endeavor to do all in our 
power to make these nourseries of youth “fountains which 
shall send forth streams to make glad the city of our God.”— 
Let us now for a few moments turn our attention to some of 
the obstacles which oppose our success, and perhaps as we 
contemplate the subject, something that we can do to remove 
them will suggest itself. 

B. I shall be most happy to listen to what you have to say, 
for | am becoming quite interested. 

A. Well then, in the first place, teachers, like sailors, are 
considered as an isolated class of beings ; there is little or no 
interest felt in them or their occupation, by the community in 
general. Facts I think prove this. Enter the sanctuary on 
the sabbath—follow the minister as he publicly remembers 
public interests at the throne of grace. He prays for the 
church, for our rulers and for all in authority over us, for the 
missionary of the cross and the heathen, for the sabbath school, 
its superintendent and teachers. But does he ever remember 
the common school teacher? No. How often has the tear 
started to my eye as I have been thus reminded that I was 
laboring in a field which was not watered and made fruitful by 
the blessing of God in answer to the united prayers of his 
ministers and people. 

B. This exactly corresponds with my experience: as long 
as I have been a teacher, I do not now recollect ever to have 
heard one remembered in prayer, either in the public assem- 
bly, the social meeting, or atthe family altar. And even in 
the Maternal Association I have reason to believe we are for- 
gotten. 

A. Another proof of the want of interest is that you so sel- 
dom see parents encouraging the teacher and pupils by their 
presence in the school room. There is nothing, 1 think, better 
calculated to produce a happy effect than for parents frequent- 
ly to visit the school, and thus obtain a kind of supervision 
over it. This would have a tendency to check many evils 
which now exist, and awaken a feeling of sympathy between 
parents and teachers which is very desirable. 

B. I can assure you you need not expect this in the present 
state of society. I always send repeated invitations during the 
term, to those interested in the school, to come in and spend 
an hour or two occasionally. But the season passes and no 
one gives meacall. Let me tell you that parents will know 
no more, nor half as much, about your system of government ~ 
and mode of teaching, as they do about the Pruszian system. 
They hear reports, it is true; they may be correct, and they 
may be misrepresentations, but it is all the same—they are 
never investigated. Ifa child happens to get dissatisfied they 
can go home and tell their own story, and the teacher is con- 
demned without judge or jury, or even being permitted to an- 
swer for herself. 

A. Another evil is that parents reflect so little upon their 
duty toa teacher, or what they may reasonably expect from 
her. Every faithful teacher has a ples: and it is of the utmost 
importance that parents co-operate init. But how often are 
our morning exercises interrupted by the entrance of tardy 
scholars ; whereas they should, and could with a little care, 
just as well be present at the precise moment of commencing. 
But_any where between nine and ten it is thought will an- 
swer. I do not believe parents realize what a sore evil this is; 
if they did, Iam sure they would try to remedy it. And then 
a slight excuse is sufficient to detain them at home. ‘How 
often have I retrenched the hours of sleep in preparing illus- 
trations for the coming day ; I meet the class, encouraged by 
the hope that I shall be able to remove every difficulty, and 
that they will be prepared to go on with pleasure and success. 
But some of the class are not there, and they will tell me the 
next day, with the most perfect self-complacency, that they 
cannot prepare the lesson, for they were not here yesterday 
when the explanation was given. Bot why were you not? 
The reply of one is, we had company ; of another, I had togo 
of an errand ; of a third, we had a great deal to do, and 1 could 
not come, and a thousand such like excuses. 

B. O! how often have I met this trial. Yet who does not 
see that if parents but felt that justice to the teacher, the im- 
provement of the pupils, and all the best interests of the school 





if there is a deficiency here it cannot but be felt in every avenue 


peremptorily demanded the regular, punctual attendance of 
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the scholars, this evil might be removed at once. But there 
is one thing which you have not mentioned, which has always 
tried me exceedingly. It is this :—just as I become interested 
in a class, and they in their studies, a part of them are remov- 
ed, some from one cause and some from another. This comes 
like a blight over all my efforts, and | experience the wither- 
ing feeling that I am spending my strength for naught. 

A. Another of our trials is, that our labors are considered as 
so trifling. I have often beer made almost indignant with a 
remark like this— You must live very easy ; you only have 
to labor six hours in the day.” Ido not know how it may 
he with others, but for my part, I can say that my whole time 
is devoted to the duties uf the school, and | find the day tar 
too short to accomplish all that demands attention. There is 
a constant stretch and tension of all the powers of the mind, 
and a complete mental exhaustion peculiar to this occupation, 
which is attendant upon no other. And another evil: our in- 
fluence is impaired with our pupils, by the remarks which are 
made in their,presence, of our faults and failings. But the 
crowning evil, and one of the greatest difficulties with which 
we have to contend, is badly constructed, miserable school 
rooms. Weare doomed to spend the greatest part of our 
lives in @ most disagreeable place, without any thing to ren- 
der it comfortable or convenient, and what is worse, we are 
compelled to see those placed under our care made unhappy 
and wretched. The community take far more pains to pro- 
vide suitable accommodations in the jails and prisons, than 
they do to provide them for the children in the common school. 
I verily believe that if our public criminals were to change their 
comfortable cells for the seats of to. ture in many of our school 
houses ; they would say that their punishment was greater 
than they could bear. 1 must now bring this already long con- 
versation to a close. 

Watertown, Sept. 1840. 





FAMILY READING. 


“ An early taste for reading, is one of the bright promises 
of future intellectual affluence, and is well nigh essential to | 
respectable literary attainments. It is also one of the best | 
safeguards against coarse and grovelling habits, and danger. | 
ous juvenile allurements. During the periods of childhood | 
and youth, there is a vast deal of Teisure time, which, if not, 
filled up with something that is at once interesting and impro- | 
ving to the mind, will be wasted, or given to folly, if notto ru-| 
inous dissipation. Besides the hours which ought to be devo- 
ted to study, orto manual industry and healthy relaxation, how 
many leisure moments and half hoursare there, in almost every 
twenty-four, from the age of seven or eight, to seventeen or 
eighteen, which might be employed in amusing and useful read- 
ing ; and which, being thus employeJ, would greatly improve | 
the taste, elevate the views, inform the conscience, enrich the 
imagination and enlighten the judgment. 

“That some children and youth, have a much higher natu- 
ral relish for books, than others, I very well know; and that, 
in some cases, it may be extremely difficult ever to excite 
much interest, under the most judicious management, I am 
not disposed to deny. I believe, however, that much more 
may be done to give all the families of any community a taste 
for reading, than is generally supposed. Indeed, I am strong- 
ly persuaded, that if proper care and pains were to be taken, 
at the domestic fireside, not one child ina hundred would 
grow up, without acquiring such a taste, at least, in a mode- 
rate degree. , 

“But how is it to be* formed? A few will have it, at 
any rate. They seem to be born with it. They will learn 
the alphabet, in spite of you; and will so eagerly devour 
every little book they can find, ata very tender age, that the 
great difficulty is to hold them in check. These, however, 
are the exceptions. A taste for reading, is, in general, grad- 
ually, and uot very rapidly, acquired. It is not enough to tell 

our child, that it is of the highest importance he should love 
his books, and improve his leisuré time in promos reading ; 
or to express your wonder, that now, when he is a dozen years- 
old, he has so little taste for history, biography, travels and 
the like. A reading taste is not to be reasoned into a boy. 
any more than a love for some kind of food, which you wish 








him to be fond of. You must bring interesting books into the 





family, and place them within his reach. * * * When he 
comes in, from play, from school, or from work, there must al- 
ways te some volume, paper, or tract, at hand, to catch his 
eye and fill up the leisure moments, which would otherwise 
be lost. In this way, those who are at first quite indifferent 
about any’ kind of reading, impreceptibly become fond of 
glancing their.eye at whatever happens to fall in their way ; 
and, ere they or their parents are aware of it, a taste for books 
is developed, or acquired, which, if rightly directed, may lead 
to the most important acquisitions. When, the moment a 
child enters the sitting-room, something instructive or amu- 
sing is always in sight, and within reach, he must be stupid, 
indeed, to sit down and look vacanily into the fire, instead of 
taking up whatever happens to arrest his attention, upon the 
shelf or sideboard.” 

““ It may be objected, perhaps, ‘that many parents cannot 
afford to buy books- and bring other interesting reading into 
their families, however great the advantage might be. It is 
as much as they can do, to feed and clothe their children, and 


|furnish them with school-books.’ I think I fully appreciate 


the difficulty; but it ought to he considered, that the price of 
books has been so much reduced, by recent improvements in 
paper-making, printing, &c. as to bring them within the reach 
of all, who have any thing to spare. And certainly, it de- 
comes those who feel too poor to expend a few dollars, annu- 
ally, for profitable reading, to inquire, whether they might not 
make the saving, by such retrenchments in otber things, as 
would take litle or nothing from their own personal comfort, 
or that of their children. For myself, I should rather take 
but two meals a day, that I might have something to spare, to 
imbue the minds of my children with an ardent desire for use- 
ful knowledge, by furnishing them with interesting books, 
than to feed like a prince, and withhold from them these 
cheap means of mental improvement. 

“ Besides ; the vices of society cost infinitely more than it 
would require to furnish every family with sufficient reading ; 
and many a father, who would fain excuse himself for not 
purchasing books, by the plea of poverty, spends ten times as 
much as it would take to buy them, at the tavern, in making 
himself first a fool, next a brute, and last a demon. Very tew 
sober and industrious parents are so poor, that they cannot, 
now and then, spare a dollar or two, to develope and gratify 
the taste of their children ; and, if there are any such, bow 
many hundred tracts, of an intensely interesting character, 
can be had for almost nothing. 

“ Another way, in which children, of a suitable age, may 
be inspired with a taste for reading, is by example; and by 
showing an interest in whatever interests them. When a 
child sees his older brothers and sisters improving their leis- 
ure time in reading, and hears thei talking with sparkling 
animation, about what they find in their favorite authors, he 
will be induced, almost as a matter of course, to fall into the 
same habit. But the example of parents is calculated to have 
a still more powerful influence ; especially when they connect 
it with such winning encouragements, as strong affection al- 
most instinctively prompts. It is extremely natural for chil- 
dren, as well as for adults, to wish others to enjoy, whatever, 
in their reading, is highly interesting to themselves. Hence, 
they will ask their parents to hear such passages read aloud ; 
and it is of great importance to’ gratify them, as far as _pos- 
sible. No matter if you have heard the story, or the anecdote, 
or the historical incident a hundred times, ah Itis new 
to your child, and the more you seem to enjoy it the 
better will he love to read. So, in the long winter 
evenings, there ighardly any child, of nine, or ten, but that 
may be allured to sit down and read, to his or her mother, 
with a great deal of pleasure and advantage. I can testify 
from experience, and | trust with gratitude, how my own hon- 
ored mother, who had but very little time to spare, from her 
weighty family cares, used to encourage her children to read 
to her, and how much this contributed to our happiness, if not 
to our improvement.”— Dr. Humphrey. 





We have made arrangements with Case, Tiffany & Co. to 
publish one or more supplements to the regular number of 
the Journal, containing such advertisements of school books, 
school apparatus, and libraries, as their authors, makers, pub- 
lishers or sellers are disposed to forward for insertion. 
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